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ABSTRACT 
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PREFACE 
Video production 



The production of this video program and manual was funded by a federal 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education, Title VI, International Research 
and Studies: Improving Foreign Language Methodology Through Immersion 
Teacher Training. This grant was developed and implemented by the Office 
of Instruction and Program Development, Department of Academic Skills, 
Foreign Languages, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland, 
from July, 1988, to June, 1989. The activities for this grant were carried out 
by Eileen Loienz, immersion resource teacher and Myriam Met, foreign 
language coordinator. 

The production of this program would not have been possible without the 
cooperation and support of the elementary immersion staff and students of the 
three Montgomery County Public Schools immersion programs: Oak View, Rock 
Creek Forest, and Rolling Terrace elementary schools. Montgomery County 
Public Schools television services staff members also made significant 
contributions to this project. 

Upon request, this manual and video program will be distributed to school 
districts and institutions of higher education to be used for nonprofit training 
workshops and research projects. Requests for these materials should be 
accompanied by a $25 check made payable to Montgomery County Public 
Schools. Requests should be addressed to: 

Foreign Language Coordinator 
Department of Academic Skills 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
850 Hungerford Drive 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 



INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of the video program and maTnial 

The purpose of the program and manual is to provide general background 
information for foreign language teachers who are, or will soon be, teaching in 
total, partial or two-way immersion classrooms. The second in a series of video 
programs, " Second Language Acquisition in Children " highlights current 
theories, issues, and questions. The video program explores the following topics 
as they relate to children leaming a second language in elementary foreign 
language immersion classrooms: 

Caregiver speech 
Contextualized language 
Comprehensible input 
The role of input 
The role of output 

Hypothesis testing/negotiation of meaning 
Encouragement of oral language development 
The role of grammar instruction 
The role of error correction 

The role of age, aptitude, personality, and motivation 

How to use the vidgo pro^m and manual 
The Teacher's Activity Manual and the video have been designed to 
complement one another. Because examples presented in the video program 
are based on the information presented in the articles, it is strongly 
recommended that the viewer firs^ read the anicies found in the section, 
"Background Reading,*" and JJasn view the video program. 



INTRODUCTION - continued 



The video program and the Teacher's Activity Manual have been divided into 
four sections. Viewers will find it most helpful to view one segment at a time, 
completing the activities included in the Teacher's Activity Manual before 
continuing on to the next video segment and accompanying activities. The 
related activities in the manual have been developed to provide opponunities 
for viewerc^ to reflect on and discuss issues and situations encountered by 
immersion teachers. 

The video and accompanying activity manual may be used effectively by either 
one teacher or by a group of teachers. Multiple viewings are encouraged to 
review specific sections of the video and provide opponunities to use the 
program to support a variety of objectives. 
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BACKGROUND READING 



Second-Language Development in Immersion Contexts 



Barry McLaughlin 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
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Second-Language Development in Immersion Contexts 



Language immersion >vas developed in Canada in the late 1960s as a means of 
teaching children from a majority-language background (Anglophones) the language of 
the minority group (French). The method was called "early total immersion" and was first 
developed by Wallace Lambert and his associates (Lambert & Tucker 1972), This pro- 
gram is "early" in the sense that children begin their education in kindergarten in a 
second language and "total" because immersion is (initially) complete. Children hear 
nothing but French in the classroom. Subsequently, in grades two or three, English is 
introduced to the classroom for about 20 percent of instructional time, and by the sixth 
grade instruction is half in French and half in English. 

A primary goal of early total inmicrsion programs is to provide the participanting 
students with functional competence in the second language. Students are strongly 
encouraged from the beginning to use the second language for communicative purposes. 
Grammatical and structural errors are not given undue attention; the focus is on language 
as a means of conmaunication rather than as a subject matter for study. In addition, such 
programs arc intended to ensure that students develop first-language literacy skills on a 
par with those of their monolingually English-educated peers. Indeed, as we shall see in 
ti . course of this paper, evaluations of these programs show that they develop second- 
language skills v^dthout any negative effects to the child's first language. 
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Content-Based Instruction 

Why Content'Based Language Learning? 

The prime rationale behind immersion education is diat language is best learned not 
as a subject matter but as a medium of instruction. Attempts to teach young children 
foreign languages have, in the past, been largely unsuccessful. The most ambitious effort 
in this direction were FLES (Foreign Language in the Elementary School) programs, 
which employed audio-lingual techniques. For a number of reasons these programs 
proved ineffectual (McLaughlin, 1984). 

After all, children do not learn their first language by receiving instruction in gram- 
mar or by practicing audio-lingual pattern drills. Careful analysis of parent-child interac- 
tions revealed that parents modify their speech considerably in talking to young children 
learning their first language (McLaughlin, 1984). Indeed, caregiver speech is in seme 
ways ideally suited for the child language learner. It is slower than normal speech, it is 
directed at the here-and-now. Speech to young children learning their first language is 
simpler, shorter, and contains a more restricted vocabulary than does speech addressed to 
older children or adults. 

Nor is it necessary to train caregivers to talk in an appropriate way to young 
language learners. They do so spontaneously when they are attempting to communicate 
something to the child. Caregivers intuitively modify their speech, use nonlinguistic cues 
and gestures, and repeat and expand their speech when dealing with young children. 
Otherwise, if they speak as they would to another adult, the child tunes out and commun- 
ication is disrupted. 



Second-Language Development 

What appears of prime importance is the nature of the interaction between parents 
and their children. Gordon Wells (1981), in a study of interaction patterns in the family 
that relate to language development, found that one particular process was especially crit- 
ical. He called this "negotiating meaning/' It refers to the collaboration needed in 
conversation to express needs, ideas, and intentions. When caregivers are concerned 
with negotiating meaning— their own and the child— they do many things automatically to 
ensure that meaning is communicated-slowing down their speech, repeating, expanding, 
etc. (McLaughlin, 1984; Wong FiUmore, 1982). 

The implication for second-language instruction is that focus should not be on 
language learning per se, as a separate subject matter, but on using language in meaning- 
ful communicative settings. Like the child learning the first language through negotiat- 
ing meaning, the child learning a second language in school will learn the language 
"naturally" if it is used as a medium of instruction. When language is taught by requiring 
its use to communicate content, teachers and students must negotiate meaning so that the 
subject matter—whether it be math, social studies, or history— is understood. 

This research indicates that teachers will aid students in acquiring a second 
language in an immersion context if they focus on communicating content. They do not 
need to be instructed in how to modify their input to facilitate language acquisition. 
Although teachers do not need to be instructed in how to modify their input to facilitate 
language acquisition, they do need to be aware of the importance of making such 
modifications. When teachers communicate content in a way that is meaningfiil to the 
child, they will automatically modify their language to meet the child's needs-just as 
parents and other caregivers automatically modify their language to meet the needs of the 
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young child This does not mean that the task of the inmersion teacher is easy and 
effonless. Immersion teachers have to communicate content in ways that fester both 
language and content knowledge* They need to be continually aware of the problems of 
individual students, constantly eliciting feedback and checking understanding. Espe- 
cially in large classes, negotiating meaning is tough work. 

Beyond Content-Based Instruction 

This emphasis on negotiating meaning in content-based instruction is supported by 
research with child second-language learners that indicates that language development is 
promoted when children are in a rich linguistic envimnment and have opportunities to 
use the language actively in mc -ngful social interactions (Wong Fillmore. 1982). A 
rich linguistic environment provides abimdant opportunities for learners to hear and use 
language in meaningful and purposeful contexts. In this environment learners are sur- 
rounded by language. Language is tied to experience, through which children match the 
language they hear with their leal life referents. In a rich linguistic environment learners 
are motivated to use language through participation in activities and communicative 
interactions that are inhcrentiy of interest to them. For the most part, teachers automati- 
cally provide a rich linguistic environment if they focus on communicating successfully. 
By using pictures, demonstrations, gestures, enactment, or whatever works to communi- 
cate information and to link language to context, teachers spontaneously modify their 
language (ju. . as the parent does) to the linguistic needs of the child. 

Hov ever, it is important to recognize that languaj^e learning cannot occur if chil- 
dren rarely use the language. The child needs to be an active participant if meaning is to 
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be negotiated. CMdrcn must be allowed to bring their own experiences into the class- 
room and efforts must be made to provide children with opportunities to use the target 
language in meaningful ways. 

Hence the current interest among Canadian immersion educators in going beyond 
content-based instruction and emphasizing the lole of the child as an active learner 
(Cummins, 1988). If learners do not have sufficient opportunities to use the language 
meaningfully, language development will be stunted. Indeed, there is a growing recogni- 
tion that the French of even the most successful graduates of immersion programs in 
Canada is not fluent Many students speak what has been called "immersion French," a 
non-standard, anglosizcd forai of French- 

The influence of language transfer errors in these children's speech is quite pro- 
nounced, both in the form of transfer of surface structure grammar and lexical items. 
Thus for example, children wili pick one meaning for a French word and use the English 
translation equivalent of this meaning for all contexts in French— thereby ignoring the 
fact that words can cover different semantic domains in the two languages. Or speakers 
wili slur the French articles le and la, so as to avoid the nasty woric of determining which 
gender is appropriate. Finally, it has been observed that some children in immersion pro- 
grams will have perfect French accents in the lower grades, only to acquire a marked 
English accent in their French pronunciation by the upper grades (Lightbown, personal 
conununication). This phenomenon is probably due to a growing identification with the 
English-speaking peer group and isolation from French-speaking peers. 

Canadian educators believe that these problems stem from the lack of contact 
between immersion students and native French speakers and from limited oppormruties 
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for Tcal two-way cozzmiunication in immersion classrooms. Aside from providing more 
opportimities for interaction with native-spealdng French children (sonacthing difficult to 
accomplish, apparently, in the Canadian context), teachers in immersion programs are 
encouraged to provide classroom contexts for children to use the language communica- 
tively (Genesee, 1988). 

Hence emphasis is put on the use of cooperative learning in immersion classrooms 
as a method of requiring children to use the target language meaningfully to reach 
predetermined goals in small group activities. Cooperative Icanung techniques involve 
structuring and plamung for student-to-student interactions that promote peer learning 
and communication. There is also a great deal of interest in experiential learning, 
through reading utilizing language experience texts and process writing in which children 
are encouraged to share and amplify their personal experiences (Cummins, 1988). The 
thesis underlying these developments is that content-based instruction is not enough for 
successful second-lan^^uage learning, but that content has to be explored in a meaiungful 
collaborative setting by te?chers and students. 

I^anguage Development in Immersion Classes 

First-Language Development 

In the early studies, children in early iimncrsion programs did not receive formal 
instruction in their first language until the second or third grade, ^^^nce it is not surpris- 
ing that they performed poorer irutially than English-speaking co. students in reading 
comprehension, spelling, and written vocabulary. As Genesee (1987) notes, what is more 
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surprisiQg is the level of literacy in their first language that the immersion students actu- 
ally achieved in spite of their lack of foitnal instruction in that language. He cites studies 
that indicate that immersion students in the first grade average at about the 40th percen- 
tile on tests of woid knowledge, reading, and word discrimination, improve in the second 
grade, and are at the same level as English-speaking controls by the third grade, when 
English is introduced as a formal subject. Spelling shows a more marked lag, but even 
here immersion students catch up to their native-speaking peers by the sixth grade, 

Lambcn and Tucker (1972) looked at the oral language proficiency of first-grade 
early total immersion students by using a story creation task. Each student was presented 
with a set of comic-strip pictures and asked to make up a story. In spite of the emphasis 
on French in these children's instruction, there were no differences in oral communica- 
tion skills when the immersion students were compared to their peers in the all-English 
classroom. Similar results have been found in tests of listening comprehension in 
English. 

Once the immersion children begin to receive formal instruction in English, differ- 
ences in writing skills evaporate. Studies indicate that they score as well as English 
native-speaking controls on various aspects of language, and, in one smdy, were found to 
make fewer morphological errors in their use of nouns, verbs, adjective, adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and pronouns (Swain, 1975). 

In short, the research indicates that development in English language skills shows 
an initial lag, followed by parity within a year of receiving English language arts instruc- 
tion. This is the case whether English language instruction begins in grade 2, 3, or 4 
(Genesee, 1987). One interesting finding in this literature is that immersion alternatives 
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that provide mote English language instruction initially* such as a partial immersion pro- 
gram in which only 50 percent of the curriculum is in French and the rest in English, do 
not produce higher levels of English language proficiency than early total immersion pro- 
grantis (Swain & Lapldn, 1982). Furthemiore, partial immersion progranas have the 
disadvantage of reduced French language proficiency relative to early total immersion 
programs. 

Second-Language Development 

Children in French early immersion programs in Canada have been extensively stu- 
died to determine their development in second-language acquisition. Tests include 
language proficiency instruments directed at speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 
By and large, the children's second-language development far exceeds that obtained via 
any other method. In the classic Lamben and Tucker (1972) study, French language 
skills at the end of the first grade weie almost all poorer for the immersion children than 
for French-speaking controls, except for word discrimination, sentence comprehension, 
and word order. At the end of the second grade, immersion children showed continued 
improvement in French. Although they were still behind French-speaking controls, espe- 
cially in mauers of graiimiar, progress in pronunciation and in basic sound muts was 
noticeable. 

By the end of the fourth grade, the children in the inmicrsion program were rated by 
a group of linguists to oc at or above the neutral point in competence for all indices of 
French language arts (although they did not surpass native French-speaking children). 
Other research on children in Canadian French irrmicrsion programs has consistentiy 
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demonstrated the same pattern of results: after several years, children in these programs 
have achieved proficiency in French without any negative consequences to their English 
language skills (Genesee, 1987; Swain, 1978). 

As was noted earlier, however, French language development never reaches the 
point where immersion children feel their French language skills are on a par with 
native-speaking peers. Swain (1981) argued that this is due to the relatively low expo- 
sure the children in immersion programs have to the French language when compared to 
French children (who use the language at home and in the community). Once immersion 
children reach the point in their second-language development where they can make 
themselves imderstood to to their teacher and classmates, diere is no strong social incen- 
tive to develop further towards native speaker norms. 

Theory and Instructional Practices 

The Nature of Child Second-Language Learning 

Once a child has established a first language, is there a qualitative difference in how 
subsequent languages are learned? Some authors argue there is a difference in that older 
children have acquired the conceptual system of their first language and have knowledge 
of the world, knowledge of spatial and object relations, knowledge of causality, which 
the child acquiring a first language docs not have. Furthermore, older children, on hear- 
ing a sentence never heard before, can bring to it knowledge of sound groupings, 
configurations, and grammatical relationships that the younger child does not have. 
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Nonetheless, most authors do not see these differences as constituting a qualitadve 
diffcrci. jc between firpt and second language in childhood (McLaughlin, 1984). like the 
second-language learner, the first-language learner makes use of prior knowledge, skills, 
and tactics. What differences e:dst are thought to be quantitative in nature, resulting 
from the greater cognitive maturity of the second-language learner and from social and 
affective factors. In terms of how the language is learned, first-language acquisition and 
second-language acquisition follow similar developmental progressions. 

This is especially tme for children in immersion pognuns, where there is relatively 
little focus on linguistic form (in comparison to a formal second-language classroom). 
Like children learning their first language, immersion children learn language in a natural 
comnmnication setting. Hence one expects to see their developnient follow the natural 
course it follows in first-language learners of the target lang"* ,:!e. 

Unfortunately, not a great deal i^- known about the course of first-language develop- 
ment in languages other than English (Lightbown, 1985). H-^wevcr, *nost reicarch s 
agree that children of the same age and cognitive capacities learning a F^rond-language 
follow a simil: developmental course. This means that the immersion teacher can 
expect children to acquire their second-language skills along a similar path. Where a 
child lags significJidy behind other children i; the class-e.g., in i^,-ming prepositions or 
verb forms— special remediation is called for. 

The Optimal Age Issue 

A number of authors have argiicd that young children ar: perior ^inguage acquir- 
ers because humans are biologicall\ programmed to acquire language before puberty and 
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young children have available to them optimal linguistic coding devices. Some authors 
endorse a "youngcr-is-bettcr" position, according to which younger children are regarded 
as better second-language learners than older children. This would argue for early 
immersion programs as opposed to late immersion programs (where children begin the 
immersion program in grades seven or eight). 

The evidence for the "younger-is-better" hypothesis is not convincing, however. 
Indeed, much research indicates that, given the same amount of exposure, older children 
are better second-language learners than younger ones (McLaughlin, 1985). Students in 
Canadian two-year late immereion programs have been found to do as well as early 
immersion students. Late immersion students with less than one-third of the exposure 
that early immersion students receive score as well on tests of French language skills in 
high school (Genesee, 1987), 

These findings do not necessarily mean that late immersion is to be preferred to 
early immersion, because there is considerable evidence that the "younger-is-better" 
hypothesis does hold for one area of language proficiency-pronunciation. Research 
shows that young children are significantly better at mastering accent. This is a strong 
argument in favor of early immersion programs. Furthermore, in the studies that have 
been conducted to date, there were instructional features that favored late immersion stu- 
dents. These students received more intensive and more individualized, activity-based 
instruction than do children in typical early immersion programs. If such instructional 
features are employed more broadly in early immersion programs, these programs might 
show more long-term success. As was indicated above, many teachers in Canadian early 
immersion programs are. now using experiential learning techniques, cooperative learning 
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approaches* and other methods that requiit children to use the target language meaning- 
fuUy. 

Ifq)ut in First' and Second-Language Acquisition 

Earlier the point was made that parents modify their speech considerably in speak- 
ing to young children acquiring their first language. Although there are cultural and sut>- 
cultural variations* mainstream, middle-class American caregivers modify their speech 
considerably when talking to young children* This finding has led to a reconsideration of 
the language learning process. 

Twenty years ago research on first-language acquisition focussed almost exclusively 
on the internal processes of the child. This emphasis was part of the Chomskyan heri- 
tage. Chomsky had argued that the child possesses at birth a language sensing 
mechanism-or what he called the Language Acquisition Device (LAD). According to 
this view* the contents of LAD are unknown-it is the proverbial black box as applied to 
language learning. Something is known about what goes into the black box and about 
what comes out. The output is assumed by Chomsky to be the adult competence in a 
language that is formally described by a grammar of that language. What goes in-the 
input-is the content of sentences heard by children from parents* other adults* other chil- 
dren* television* and so forth. 

Chomsky argued that this input is basically "measer and degenerate*" characterized 
by false starts* hesitat slips of the ngue* unfini: ;;d and ungrammatical utterances. 
That children can work rrom this meager and degenerate input to adult competence indi- 
cated for Chomsky that input is not a major factor in language acquisition. Instead it is 
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the internal processes of LAD that matter in language development. 

It turned out, however, that Chomsky was wrong in his claim that language input to 
the child is "meager and degenerate." It has now been well documented that the great 
majority of utterances addressed to children are well-formed by any criterion. It seems 
that Chomsky and his followers had gone too far in denying the importance of factors 
external to the child. 

Rather than being "meager and degenerate,'' the linguistic environment of the child 
appears to be quite well suited to facilitate language development. Recent research on 
mother-child communication suggests that mothers and other caregivers have a special 
way of talking to the child in early conversational interacnons-a language convention 
that persists over generations and has been called caregiver speech. There are three gen- 
eral characteristics of this particular style of speech. First of all, there is a special lexi- 
con, a special set of words, that characterizes caregiver speech. The lexicon contains 
names for body parts, basic qualities, kin temis, names for some animals and games. 
There are also intonational variations-speech has a higher overall pitch, there is often a 
rising intonation at the end of sentences, there are more instances of emphatic stress, and 
speech is slower and more precise than speech to adults. Finally, there arc grammatical 
modifications-much greater use of nouns and pronouns, more third person constructions, 
fewer verbs, modifiers, conjunctions, and prepositions in speech addressed to young chil- 
dren than in speech addressed to older children or adults. 

Speech addressed to young children learning the first language also contains more 
repcririons and is more likely to be about the here and now. Caregivers direct the child's 
attention to what the child is seeing and doing, to features of the immediate environment. 
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They name objects for the child, ask rhetorical questions, repeat and expand the child's 
utterances. Parental speech to young children has been described as a set of language 
lessons. Parents prod and prompt the child, ask questions of the child, and answer their 
own questions: 

What's this? 
It's a ball, isn't it? 
BaU. Ball. 
Can you say ball? 

In short, investigators have found that the speech of adults to young children is in 
many ways well suited to gain and hold the child's attention and to make meaning 
apparent. Nonetheless, although it is clear that caregiver speech facilitates language 
development in a general manner, it is not clear how and why this is the case and which 
aspects of caregiver speech make a difference. At this point, it seems safe to say that both 
internal and external factors are important for first-language devdopment in young chil- 
dren. 

This is true for second-language learning as well. It is important for the child learn- 
ing a second language to be provided with rich input. Like first-language development, 
second-language development is promoted when children are in a rich linguistic environ- 
ment and have opportunities to use the language actively in meaningful social interac- 
tions. By focusing on conmiunicating successfully, teachers automatically provide a rich 
li-iguistic enviroiunent for the child learner. Some authors (e.g., Krashen, 1985) have 
argued that providing "comprehensible input" is the major element assisting learners 
acquiring a second language. This is certainly an important part of the process: learners- 
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•like very young children learning their first language-must be provided with input they 
can understand. Indeed, it is often suggested that time be given to children to develop 
their comprehension in the second-language. They should not be made to use construc- 
tions in speech before they can understand them. 

However, comprehensible input is not enough. Most researchers believe that under- 
standing new forms is only the beginning; the learner must be given the opportunity to 
produce the new forms. Swain (1985) has argued for the importance of "comprehensible 
output.*' Indeed, the emphasis currently placed on "negotiating" meaning assumes that 
leamers are active participants in communicative interactions. 

Long and Porter (1985) have provided evidence for the usefulness of what they 
termed "interlanguage talk/' conversation between non-native speakers in which they 
negotiate meaning in groups. Such group work has been found to increase the communi- 
cative abilities of the group members and to motivate students to leam. It provides evi- 
dence that leamers can benefit from talking— that is, from active engagement in commun- 
ication. 

Furthermore, too much emphasis on providing leamers with comprehensible input 
ignores the problem of errors. It is questionable whether comprehensible input alone can 
account for how leamers correct and adjust their hypotheses about the language. Unless 
leamers try out the language, they are unlikely to get the kind of feedback they need to 
analyze the stmcturc of the language. Wong Fillmore described this process in the 
school children she studied: 

Second language learning in a school context thus requires the active participation of 
b')ih the learners and those who provide them with appropriate ''input." Learners have 
to work actively on this input, guessing at what is being talked about and continually 
trying to son out relationships between observed speech and experiences. Unless the 
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speakeis use the language in ways that pennit Hie learners to figure out what is being 
talked abouU the learners will not be able to perfonn the necessary analyses on the 
language. Unless the learners try to son things out and provide feedback to the speakers 
to aid them in making the necessary adjustmems, learning will not occur (1982, 9). 

Thus the process of language learning involves active hypothesis-testing, which 
requires learners to use the language and to profit from the input others provide and from 
their own ou^ut The problem in immersion classes is to provide the opportunity for all 
learners to use the target language in meaningful ways. One solution is to have children 
engage in group work, which has been found to increase the communicative abilities of 
the group members and to motivate students to learn. Thus, as mentioned earlier, recent 
emphasis in immersion classrooms has been put on cooperative learning and various 
forms of experiential learning. 

Error Correction 

An important problem for i mm er s ion teachers is how to eliminate learners* 
incorrect forms. Too much emphasis on error correction has the danger of increasing stu- 
dent anxiety and inhibition. On the other hand, fresh doses of "comprehensible input" 
will not necessarily lead learners to correct incorrect forms. There are any number of 
cases where the inconsistency between the present state of the system and the input data 
will not be apparent from an examination of the input 

White (1985) has provided a number of such examples. For instance, a French 
speaker, Itaminr English, must learn that in English, unlike French, an adverb caimot 
come between a .crb and a direct object In English we funnot say "The dog bit 
viciously the boy." Yet adverbial placement in English is relatively free, so that sen- 
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tcnccs such as 'The dog bit the boy viciously," 'The dog viciously bit the boy," and 
"Viciously, the dog bit the boy" arc all allowed. A native speaker of French who 
assumes that English is like French in adverbial placement will not receive positive input 
indicating that this is not the case. Nor will this infonnation come from extra-linguistic 
sources. 

Another example is a Spanish speaker learning English who assumes that empty 
pronouns are allowed, such as "Is very busy" for "She is very busy." In Spanish, lexical 
pronouns and empty pronouns are not mutually exclusive, and the leamer is likely to 
think that the same is tme in English. Hearing sentences such as "She is very busy" docs 
not provide the learner with infonnation that "Is very busy" is not allowed. The way to 
Icam these rules is through formal instruction, where the discrepancy between the 
learner's intermediate forms and target-language norms can be pointed out Indeed, by 
learning such rules learners can greatly reduce the time it takes to become proficient in a 
second language. 



Grammar Instruction and Practice 

This brings us to the topic of grammar instruction. It is popular today to look on 
grammar instruction as non-productive (Krashen, 1985), as little more than a source of 
input. It seems more fruitful to admit that correction and grammar teaching can help to 
stimulate change and can lead to a different stage in the acquisition process (White, 
1985). Young children profit more from examples than from grammar lessons, but when 
a child has sufficient metalinguistic skills to understand grammar lessons (usually some 
rudimentary principles of grammar can be taught in the third grade), correction and 
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grammar teaching can provide a shortcut for learners. 

This is not to subscribe to language teaching methods that rely heavily on grammar 
teaching. But I would argue that there is a role for correction and grammar teaching in 
language instruction from the third grade on. As one author put it. 

Strategically, much of tiie effoit spent arguing against the teaching of grammar mi^t be 
better spent on convincing tme believeis in grammar instmction that grammar has a 
newly defined but useful lole to play in language teaching and in showing them what it 
is (Krahnkc, 1985, 598). 

That is, without overemphasizing grammatical instruction for young children, teachers 
can teach grammadcal skills through practice in the context of content instrucdon (Snow, 
Met & Genesee, 1989). With older smdents, in particular, grammatical instruction is 
helpful in giving smdents schemata that enable them to avoid mistakes. What is impor- 
tant is such instruction is that stuc. ts are taught to sec that following grammatical rules 
is necessary to convey information in a manner that will be clearly understood. The 
focus should be on communication, not on grammar per sc. 

Similarly, drill and practice are frowned upon by many second*language educators. 
There is little doubt that drilling smdents in gratmnatical structures via meaningless pat- 
tern practice has proven to be counter-productive and frustrating to learners. Recendy, 
however, it has been suggested that there is no need for pattern practice to be earned out 
in a meaningless fashion* but that smdents can engage in repeated practice with specific 
utterances in the context of meaningful activities and role playing (Gatbonton & 
S.galowitz, 1988). 

Thus, for example* there is a large domain of utterances in normal, everyday 
discourse that are inhercndy repetitive and formulaic* If teachers can make repetition 
natural in the context of communicative settings, uttciances can become automatic and 
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available to Icamers. An obvious group of formulaic utterances includes greetings, 
leave-taking phrases, and various idiomatic expressions. But there arc many other possi- 
bilities as well: 

One should ... select as targets those sentences and productive sentence frames that are 
intimately associated with the basic language functions that learners can nonnally be 
expected to need to know, such as requesting (e.g.. Can you give me two, please?), 
directing (e.g.. Stay here), asking questions (e.g.. Where did you go?), describing past 
activities (e.g., / went shopping; I went to bed late), and so on. Because these and 
similar sentences are tied to basic functions, they are likely to be used by speakers in 
day-to-day interactions and thus would be useful when routinizcd (Gatbonton & 
Segalowitz, 1988, 479). 

Grammar instruction and drill and practice in the second-language classroom may 
not fit with current thinking in second-language pedagogy. However, the intuition of 
many teachers is that gr amm ar instruction is helpful to learners and that practice makes 
perfect. There is no convincing evidence that these beliefs are erroneous. Obviously, 
excessive reliance on grammar instruction and meaiungless pattern practice is contrary to 
the spirit of content-based immersion education. The point here is that some use of these 
techniques is legitimate and can be helpful to immersion students, provided that grammar 
instruction is tied to mearung and that practice is both meaningful and purposeful. 

Individual Differences 

Intelligence 

Educational psychologists and teachers are often asked whether immersion educa- 
tion is suitable for all children. For example, it may be that immersion education should 
be restricted to the "brighter" students. However, research with this variable has not 
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shown intelligence to affect a child's ability to profit from an immcrsiofi <5xperience. 
Intelligence does relate to success in some language-learning situations: 

Apparently, vcxbal intelligence is more extensively required in the more formal, 
literamie-oiiented courses taught in high school, college, and imiversity courses than it 
is in mom audio-lingually and practically oriented courses. ... 1 have also speculated 
that the extent to which veibal intelligence is lequiied in foieign language couises 
depends upon the degree to which the mode of instruction puts a ptemium on a student's 
verbal intelligence in order to understand the content of instruction (Carroll, 1981, 106). 

That is, verbal intelligence plays a greater role in second-language learning when the 
material is taught in a formal manner than when language is learned through content, as 
in an immersion classroom. 

Indeed, research in immersion settings indicates that intelligence correlates less 
strongly with second-language learning in younger than in older learners (Genesee & 
Hamayan, 1980). Most likely, this is because there is more analytic instruction in 
language with older children and because diere is probably a correlation between literacy 
and second-language learning (Genesee, 1976). 

Other research substantiates the claim that intelligence is not a major factor in the 
success of children in immersion classes. This question has been addressed in the Cana- 
dian research in a number of studies that have looked at the relationship between intelli- 
gence and performance in immersion progranis (Genesee, 1987). In general, these stu- 
dies show that less intelligent students paform poorer than other students in immersion 
programs, just as they perform poorer than other students in the normal classroom. There 
is no evidence, however, that they do any worse in immersion classes than in normal 
classes. That is, immersion children with below-average IQ do not perform significantly 
lower than children with below-average intelligence in the normal program on various 
tests of academic performance. 
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There is one exception to this general nilc. Although the usual pattern was found 
with respect to literacy-based French language skills, such as reading and grammar, this 
was not the case with respect to tests of interpersonal communication skills. On the 
literacy-based tests, high-intelligence and average-intelligence children outperformed 
low-intelligence children. However, French-speaking evaluators could not distinguish 
above-average intelligence children and below-average intelligence children on the basis 
of speech samples. 

These and other findings suggest that educationally disadvantaged children in 
immersion programs show the same levels of academic achievement as similarly disad- 
vantaged students in normal classes (Genesee, Holobow, Lambert, Gastright & Met, 
1984; Holobow, Genesee & Lambert, 1987). In a number of cases the root cause of stu- 
dents' inability to cope in immersion programs reflects enduring personal and affective 
problems that arc not tied specifically to immersion in a second language. Overall, as 
Genesee (1987) observed, immersion has shown itself to be an effective form of second- 
language education for students with diverse learner characteristics. 

Aptitude 

A somewhat more subtle source of individual difference in perforaiance in immer- 
sion classrooms is language aptitude. One criticism of studies of immersion programs is 
that a selection bias may be operating. G. L. MacNab noted that children in Canadian 
immersion programs: 
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tend to come from homes where toerc is an open cognitive ambiance and where there is 
encouragement of learning in general and language learning in particular. In this 
environment the blighter, more able child picks up the second language and becomes 
bilingual, the less able child is less apt to become fully (or balanced) bilingual, in pan 
because be has other options open and does not have to spend energies becoming 
fluently bilingual if fliat is difficult for him (1979, 251). 

The question that this comment raises is whether there is a difference between children in 
their aptitude to learn languages such that one child would be expected to do well in the 
immersion class whereas another would not 

Typically, researchers have discounted aptitude (e.g., Krashen, 1985), yet there is 
interesting research that suggests that individual differences in language learning ability 
can play a role in second-language learning. This research comes ftom work reported by 
Skehan (1986) who used children in the Bristol Language Project who were of secondary 
(high) school age and were learning French as a second language in school. Skehan 
found that children who had developed more quickly in their first language, as indicated 
by such measures as MLU (mear length of unerance, a measure of how much children 
say) and sentence structure complexity (taken when they \ . _ beginning to talk), per- 
formed better in learning a second language. Similarly, a test of vocabulary given early 
in life correlated consistently with subsequent aptitude. That is, there appears to be a 
general language processing capacity th«* affects language-learning ability, both in first 
and subsequent languages. 

Research with adult second-lai iage learners suggests that several processes relate 
to successful learning (Carroll, 1981): 

(1) phonetic coding abilir the 'ity to identify distir sounds, t( form 
associations between thc^e sc . and symbols repres i by them, ;d to 
retain these associations; 

(2) gramn ^ical sensinvity-the ability to recognize th natical functions of 
words K^T other linguistic entities) in sentence struci^ 
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(3) rote learning ability for foreign language materials-the ability to learn 
associations between sounds and meanings rapidly and efficiently, and to 
retain these associations; and 

(4) inductive language learning ability-the ability to infer or induce the rules 
governing a set of language materials, given samples of language materials 
that pemait such inferences 

These components were arrived at by statistical analyses of correlational data involving 
Carroirs Modem Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) and other tests of language aptitude 
and classroom language perforaaance. 

To note the possibility that children will differ in their performance in immersion 
classrooms because of differences in language aptitude is not to deny the importance of 
attitudes and motivation in language learning. Nor do I wish to argue that aptitude is a 
static personality trait. Individuals who initially have less aptitude can be taught to 
develop strategies and mctacognitive skills that improve their ability to acquire a second 
language. Teachers do this when they develop a good attitude in the learner, establish 
learning goals, reduce the learner's frustration and tension. They do it when they teach 
children to get organized, to monitor their performance, ask questions, and focus their 
attention. This is what good language teaching is all about. 



Conclusion 

In conclusion, there are several main points I would wish to leave with the reader: 

(1 ) The research on Canadian immersion programs shows this method to be effective 
in promoting second-language learning, though there are limitations to this 
approach. The advantage of the immersion approach is that it is content-based 
and forces children to learn the language in a meaningful communicative context. 
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One problem in the Canadian context is that children have little contact with 
native speakers and so develop deviant fonns and strategies. 

(2) Furthermore, Canadian researchers arc concerned about the lack of real two-way 
communication in immersion classes. Hence there is a great deal of interest in the 
utilization of techniques such as cooperative learning, experiential learning, and 
other techniques that require active participadon and engagement with the 
language in meaningful communication. 

(3) Thus there is an emerging consensus that to become successful second-language 
learners it is not enough for children to understand new forms; they must have 
opportunities to produce new forms* so that they correct and adjust their 
hypotheses about the language. Both input firom others and one's own output are 
useful in this process. 

(4) While excessive reliance on grammar instruction and error correcnon are to be 
avoided in immersion classes, these techniques are useful in shortcircuiting the 
learning process and in preventing the ossification of erroneous f ns. This is 
especially true for older learners, whose cognitive makeup and abilities differ 
from those of younger learners. Needless to say» grammar instruction should be 
related to the role grammar plays in improving our effectiveness in conveying 
meaning, and practice should be set in a meaningful context. 

(5) Although children learning a second language can be expected to follow a similar 
developmental path, there are considerable individual differences in rate of pro- 
gress. Attitudinal and mouva .lal factors affect the child's success, as well as 
language learning aptitude. Teachers need to be aware that some children are not 
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as skiUcd as others in learning languages and require help in developing success- 
ful strategies and metacognitive skills. 
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Building Programs on a 
Sound Foundation: From 
Theory to Practice 

Children have a reputation for being natural language learners, for very good 
reason. Almost without exception they have learned their native language 
with apparent ease, and by the time they are six years old they have brought 
it to a level of fluency that is the envy of non-native speakers. Parents who 
bring their children into a second language setting and immerse them in a 
new situation, for example, an elementary school class taught in the foreign 
language, often experience a kind of miracle. After around six months their 
child begins to function successfully in the new setting and at a linguistic 
level to which the parents cannot hope to aspire, even when they have been 
studying the language seriously for a similar period of time. 

These examples of children's natural language learning ability might 
seem to suggest that the best thing to do to help a child learn a language is 
simply to place the child in the target language setting and then stay out of 
the way to let the miracle happen. Unfortunately, this is not an approach 
that will make it possible to bring languages to every child. There is, however, 
both linguistic and psychological theory to help explain children's seemingly 
effortless second language acquisition and to provide insights that can make 
the classroom a better place for such language acquisition to take place. An 
understanding of this theory, together with an understanding of the principles 
of child development and of the characteristics of children at different stages 
of development, vtoll help prepare the teacher to create a curriculum and 
activities that bring languages and children together effectively. 

SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Second language acquisition theory may help to explain the puzzling situation 
of children who acquire languages more quickly, and apparently with much 

"Building Programs on a Sound Foundation: From Theory to Practice," 
from the publication Languages and Children-MaklnR the Match by 
Helena Anderson Curtain and Carol Ann Pesola (1988). Permission to 
reproduce this chapter was granted by Addlson-Wesl ey Publishing 
Co., Reading, MA, and by the authors. 
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less tffott, than do tfieir parents, when placed in a local sdux>l in the second 
language envittmment. The childxtm aie in a setting in whidi Awy are 
surrounded by language that is made meaningful because of the context and 
because of the way teadiere speak to them. Ihey ate given time to sort out 
the language that tivey hear and understand, until they axe ready to begin 
to use it frr tiieir own expresshre purposes. Their parents, on the other hand, 
are usually busy learning niles, and ttiey attempt to apply them later to a 
setting in i^^dch diey have something to say. For Stephen I^ashen, a linguist 
who has synthesized mudi of recent second language acquisition research 
in his writing, ttie children would be acquiring language, the parents would 
be Uarmng it* A review of sevend of Krashen's ttieories follows. 

Acquisition vs. Leaniing 

The diistinction between aapdsitim and kaming illustnted above is tfie first 
hypothesis of second language acquisition, as explained by Krashen (1981b). 
A second hypothesis, The Natural Order Hypothesis, suggests that the structures 
of a langua^ wHl be acquired in approximateiy die same order, regardless 
of what is being tau^t in a formal settirtg. 

Monitor Hypothesis 

Krashen's third hypottiesis desaibes ttie functions of the numitor . The monitoi 
isttie trigger in tiiiefanun which applies rules that have been leariiedm 
to aocurmtely produce or inteipret a message in tiie target language. The 
monitor at work iruikes fte speaker aware of a mistake after it has been 
made, or it triggers awareness of tiie error in time to prevent its beirig sp<d»7^ 
aloud. For the monitor to work efiiectively, the speaker must know the rule, 
liave time to think of the rule and apply it, and be in a setting in which it is 
appropriate to focus on form. These ccmditions do not usually apply in At 
normal conversational situations in i^ch a child is most commonly exposed 
to the target language. 

Input Hypothesis 

Krashen's fourth hypothesis of second language acquisition probably has the 
most direct application to ttie elementary school foreign language dassroom. 
The Inpui Hypothesis suggests that most important factor in ttie amount 
of language aoquired by a learner is Aie amount of comprdietwtie input to 
which that learner is exposed. ComprAetmbU input is understood to be the 
amount of language which the kamer can fully understand, plus just a little 
more: t 4 !. The "i" represents the level at which the student is now; 
"•f r'is just a Uttle beyond. As with Piaget'scogrutivetlicories,f6^ 
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Wonying about rules and accuracy can impede oommunication! 



the learner must always be challenged, but never to a point at which 
frustration sets in. 

The Input Hypothesis provides a powerful reason for the occlusive use 
of the target language for all classroom purposes. However, simply deciding 
to use the target language is not enough. It must be used in audi a way ttiat 
the message is understood by die student at all times, even though every 
word of the message may not be familiar. This is accomplished through the 
use of gestuies, examples, illustrations, experiences, arid caretaker speech, 
as described below . When teadiers complain ^ t diildren do not understand 
them when diey use the target language, it may well be because they are 
using the target language at a level that is tfx> far beyond the child's current 
ability to understand— i' + lOorpeih^i 4- 50. Learners who are presented 
widi language too far beyond their current level may weUoondude that they 
are not good language learners and/or ttut tttis language is simply too hard 
to be learned. An important part of die teacher's planning time for a dassm 
based on die piindples of second language acquisition %vill be devoted to 
strategies for making die target language comprehensible to the students. 

The Input Hyp^iesis, while cunendy die subject of lively professional 
discussion, has brought new attention to die importance of listening skills 
and to the potential benefits diat can come from increased listening oppor- 
tunities for all students, especially those at die beginning level. An extoided 
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littening poiod gim kamexs the opportunity to gattier meaning and 
associate tiiem with language. Ihey am give their full attention to under- 
standing the messages that are being communicated, without ^ pressure 
to imitate or respond immediately. 

Affective Filter Hypothesis 

A fifdt hypoOtesis Krashen presents describes the affective filter, a highly 
visual tenn for a {dienomencn that has been observed in all forms of 
education. Children and adults alike are known to remit learning when 
ieamii^ is unpleasant, painhil/ or being atteir^ted in a punithw environment. 
Students' i^ty to learn more readily ttioce things they losnf to learn is well 
recognized. Krashen relates tiiese esqieriences to language actjuisition by 
describing a filter tliat the brsin erects to Uodk out seamd language input, 
no matter how carehiDy designed that input may be. The filter goes up in 
tile preserioe of anxiety or kw sdf-corifidertoe OF in tte absence of motivation. 
The filter goes down and the input can come throu^ when motivation is 
hi|^, n^ien a student is seIf«confident, and when tiie learning takes place in 
a relativdy anxiety*fi:ee environment The filter |days an important rote in 
plaiming lessons for aduh learners, to whom a major source oif anxiety is tiie 
pressure to speak a second languageearly in the leaining experienoe. Although 
most children seem ru>t to have the same anxiety about speaking in a foreign 
language, an e nv iro nm e nt in which children fed self-confident, free, and 
hi||ity motivated is oertainfy desiraUe. 

Omditiinis for Second 
Language Acqoiaiticm 

Acairdiiig to Krashen arid odier researdiers, language acquisition takes pU^ 
inost eff^tivdy when flie irqwt is meanirigful and inCe^^ 
whenitisco mpr e h enaible(t *f 2), and whenitis not grammatially sequenced, 
lliese ideas oontrast sharply witti some practioes that have been common in 
language teaching. Language acquisition tlieory suggests tliat the laixguage 
to whidt learners are o^osed should be as xuitural as possible — that the past 
tense, for example, should not be postponed until students are able to 
analyze fte past tense tfiemseives. Tbe key Victor in the usefulness of input 
is yilMiyex or not it is comprehended. In generd, ^ grammatical details of 
a message do not have as much impact on comprehensilnlity as do ttie 
omtext surrooriding the message aiid tiievooabular/ with which t^ 
is Gommurucated, especially in the early stsges of language acquisition. 

Midiael Long (19S3) and otliers suggest that acquisition takes place best 
in a setting in iiiiich meaning is negotiated tiircugh interaction, so ttut the 
student has influence on the message being communicsted. Of course, the 
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greater the language sldUs of the listener, the more effectively the interaction 
can influence tfie message. This suggests to the teacher ttiat there must be 
early attention to providing students with the ability to communicate messages 
sudi as these: "I don't understand"; "Could you please repeat Aatr'; 'TMd 
you mean that . « .?"; "Could you please speak more slowly?"; and so forth. 

Comprehensible Output 

Merrill Swain (1985) has taken Krashen's idea one step further wi& her 
suggestion ttut students acquire language most meaninghilly when they also 
have the opportunity for oompiehensihle "output." That is, they need to 
have a setting in whidi tiieir attend at oommunication are valued and 
shaped to make them acceptable aiui tmderstandable, through communicative 
rattier than grammatical means of correction* Tliere is mounting evidence to 
suggest tiut direct error correction has little or no influence on the accuracy 
of messages (Dulay, Burt, Krashen 1982). Corrsction ttiat responds to the 
meaning of a message, howevo:, has a much greater likelihood of making a 
difierenoe for the speaker* Frequently correcting grammatiGd errors and 
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'You corrected my English so much I 
forgot what I was goin' to say!" 
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mterruptixvg toprod for accuncy tends to ihift students' attention away from 
the maugt bdng ooxmnunicated and to inhibit tiieir willingness to speak. 

Use of Language 

In a dassroom designed to encourage second language acquisition, there will 
be an emphasis on communication. The teacher will provide students wifli 
an environment in whidi tiiey axe surrounded by messages in the target 
language whidi communicate interesting, relevant infdnnation-Hn language 
they are Me to understand/ language that is comprehenstUe to them. The 
teacher will use rutural language, not ccmtrived language intended to 
incoxporate aQ ^ most recenily4eamed grammar points. It will differ, 
however, from ^ language i^iich the teacher mi^t use with a native- 
speaking peer, in the same way that die language a mother mi^t use with 
a young diild who is just begirumg to speak d^ers from Ae language she 
uses with her peers. Ptot (rf creating comprehensible input for lai^uage 
acouirers consists of using strategies for making ^ message understood, 
ve isly known as ''motherese,'' ''caretaker speedi/' "teacherese,"' or 
"k ;gner talk.'' Some of ttie dv tteristics of this speech, as it occurs 
naturally, are die i mowing: 

1. A somei^uit slower rate of speech (stiD with the noormal rate of speech 
for that speaker, but at tne lower end of the range). 

2. More distinct prommdation (r *t distorted pronunciation, i¥hich actually 
dianges the sounds of the language). For example, most American 
fpeakexs of En^ish pnmomct tfie If in die w.^rd letter as if it were 
spelled dd. Whoi asked to pror ^c* dksarly, they often diange tiudr 
pronundatkmof thesoundtD''tt, \ distorting die language through 
an attempt to pronounce it ''aocunteiy." Such distortions are not in tf^? 
kmg-range best intcicsts of die learner. 

3. Shorter, less complex sentences. 

4. More re|Atfastng and repetitiozt. 

5. More frequent meaning diecks widi the hearer to make sure dut he or 
she is understanding. 

6. Use of gesture and visual reinforcement. 

7. Greater use of concrete referents. 

PAYING ATTENTION TO 
THE BRAIN 

Ihe tttidy cf the bnin and intensive woric in cognitive psydxology have 
muited in a ait-.incant shift in orientation --ay from the behaviorist 
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principles that otice dominated educational thought and practice. Rote 
ieamii\g, habit formation, and observable outcomes are being replaced by an 
emphaids on meaningfulness, metacognition, and process. For the behavioral 
psychologist, the student is considered to be a relatively passive subject, to 
be manipulated through reinforcement techniques and drill. The cognitive 
psydiologist, in contrast, sees students as active participants in the learning 
situation, controlling and shaping dieir own learning processes. In the 
behaviorlst classroom the student responds to stimuli and re info rce m ent, 
while in the classroom based on cognitive psydtology the students' own 
intertud motivation drives the learning process. One of the most important 
principles of cognitive psychology for the foreign language teadier is that 
information is best learned and retained if it is made meaningful to students. 

Qover and Bruning (1987) have susunarized six major principles of 
cognitive psychology as tfiey relate to instruction: 

1. Students are active processors of information. 

2. Learning is most likely to occur when information is made meaningful 
to students. 

3. How students learn onay be more important than what they learn. 

4. Cognitive processes become automatic with repeated use. 

5. Metacognitive skills can be developed through instruction. 

6. The most enduring motivation for learning is internal motivation. 

7. There are vast difierences in students' information-processing abilities. 

Elementary sdiool foreign language teachers can apply these principles 
in tiie dassroom as they engage their students in meaningful situations and 
suke titem full partidpants in ttie communication of tfie dassroom. They 
can work together vhAi teachers across ttie curriculiun to help diildren 
understand what it is tfiey rteed to learn and how tiietr own teaming best 
takes place — to help^diildren become aware of tiie process of bmguage 
acquisition and to enjoy their own progress. At tiie very begiiming of a 
language sequeiioe, for example, diildren can learn the importance of paying 
car^ attention to botti the language and the context in which it occurs, a 
first step in ihe process of understanding their own learning. 

Attention to cognitive processes has also resulted in a new appreciation 
of the variety of leanung styles arul learrung rates present in every dassroom. 
James Ash t (1986) devek^ped his Total Physical Response approach (TPR) 
to language tcadung as a response to tfie different tasks perfo rmed by the 
left and ri^t hemispheres of the brain. Students respond wtdt physical 
activity to increasingly complex teacher commands, and ttwy are not expe cted 
to sp^ until they feel ready. TPR was intended to encourage use of right- 
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hexxuspheie pxooesMS, whidi some have theorized to be more open to the 
new habits that fottign language study requires. OthefS have advocated the 
use of music, rtiytihm, drama, and games as metfiods to stimulate die tight 
hemisphere and dtus facilitate language acquisition. 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

The teaching of children has been profoundly affected by the work of }ean 
Piaget, who identified four stages of cognitive and affective development in 
childhood aiul adolescenoe. Ihe child develops oognitively through active 
involvement widi tiie environment, and each new step in development buSds 
on and becomes integrated with previous steps. Because two of tiie four 
developmental stages normally occur during the ehonentaty sdiool years, it 
is important for language teadiers work^ widi diildren to keep die 
diaracteristics of each cognitive stage in mind (Wadsworft 1964: 26-7)* They 
are as follows: 

1« The ttage of gatsan/^motar mteltigence 0to2 tfemh During dus stage, 
behavior is primarily motor* Ihe child does not yet intcmalty represent 
events and "think"' conceptually, diough ''cognitive" devdopment is 
seen as schemata are constructed. 

2. The wUgf of pnopemtio9ud tlM^t <Z to Jyemth This stage is durac- 
terized by ttie de^ndopmcnt of lar^uage and other forms of representation 
and ra^ ooncqrtual development. Reasoning during I6m stage is 
prelogical or semilogical, and diikiren tend to be very egooentiic. 

3. 7hesU^ofcoHatttopemHons(7toll^€m^*Dmm^tix^ 

child develops &e ability to appty logical tium^t to concrete proUems. 

4. TluttogeoffofmMlopemtiOH$01tol5yemsoroUkr)*Doiingi^ 

the duld's cognitive structum reach didr greatest tevd of development, 
and the child becomes aide to apply Jogical reasoning to all duses erf 
problems. 

The durikirxg skills of most duldren in dementary adiool forri 
programs are at die concrete stage, and e)q>erienoe plays a major rofe in all 
learnirtg. Fiaget points out diat children are not simply miniature adults vtho 
have less eiq^erienoe and dius less knowledge to wcnk with 1 3 they approach 
problems and new situations. They do not diirdc like aduks because dieir 
minds aie not like adult mirvds* It is die privilege of die dementary school 
teadier to share their worid and learn to work witfi it. Oiaracteristios of 
chiUren as learners at different ages and implfeations for foreign language 
teaching are described below. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOL LEARNERS 

Preschool Students (ages 2 to 4) 

These students are in a sensitive period for langiiage development. They 
absorb languages effortlessly and axe adept imitators of speedi sounds. 
Because they axe vexy self-centeied, they do not Vfotk %vell in groups, and 
they respond best to activities and lean^ situations relating to their own 
interests and experiences. Althou^ they have a short attention span, they 
have great patience for repetition of tfie same activity or game. PMchooleis 
respond well to conae te experiences and to laxge-motor involvement in 
language leamii^. 

Primary Students (ages 5 to 7): 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2 

Most of these children are stiU pr e op e ra tional, and Aey learn best with 
concrete experiences and immediate goals. They like to name objects, define 
words, and learn about things in their own workL. Primary«age children learn 
through oral language; they are capable of developing good oral skills, 
pronunciation, aivl intonatkm wtyetx ttiey have a good model. They learn 
weU, especially begiiuiing in first grade, throu^ diamatic play and role play. 
Because of tiieir short attention spans, tfiey need to have a great variety of 
activities, but Ae teadier must keep in o^nd that chiklren of this age tire 
easily. They require large-musde activity, and tiiey are still rattier tuiddlled 
with small-muscle tasks. Teadwrs of primary students must give very 
structured and specific directions and build regular routines and patterns 
into ttie daily lesson plan. 

Intermediate Students (ages 8 to 10): 
Grades 3/ A, and 5 

Chfldren at this age are at a maximum of openness to people aivl situations 
difiierent bom their own experience. For these students^ a global emphasis 
is extremely important, because it gives them an opportunity to work with 
information from aU parts of the world. As intermediates develop the cognitive 
characteristics of the concrete operations stage, diey begin to understand 
cause and effect. Students in intermediate grades can work well in groups. 
They can begin a more systematic approadi to language learning, but they 
continue to need first-hand, concre t e experiences as a starting point axul 
continue to benefit bom learning Aat is embedded in context. Ihe phenom- 
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cnon of "hay genns" and "girl g«ins" begins to develop duiing these years, 
and children may lesitt partner situations with diildmi of the opposite sex. 

Tnnsescent Students (ages 11 to 14): 
Gtidet 6, 7, and 8 

During tfie inkldte sdiod and junior hi^ sduwl yea^ 
ing xnoie diamatk developmental dumges than oqperienoed at any ottier 
time in Hfe, and on widdy differing timetables. The tiansescent must learn 
to deal vriAt a variety of expmauM: emetging sexuality in a duuiging and 
often unpiediclsUe body; veadii^g a cognitive plateau for a time, and then 
finding new, adult intellectual toob; multiplying and rapidly shifting interests; 
a fluid and flexible self< on cep t; a need to rework interpersonal relationships 
wiA adults; turbulent emotions; extreme idealism; a need to assert indepen* 
dence; and a powerful peer group* A major goal of all sdiooling for diildren • 
of this age is tiie encouragement of positive relationships and positive self- 
imagv'. Tnmsesoent childien need tiie opportunity for broad e)q>loration, as 
%veQ as an introduction to demands of academic disciplines* 

SUMMARY 

Teachers of languages for elementary sdiool diildren can draw on a variety 
of resources as tliey seek to gain greater insigiht into didr task. Second 
language acquisition ttieoiy, Inain researdw cognitive psychology, and in* 
formation about duU devdopment all contribute to a greater understanding 
of languages arid ddklren. Information in these areas is always evolving 
is sul^ect to new questions and xnteipretations as understanding of human 
devdopment and the mind continues to dtange and grow. Eadi teacher will 
find individualized %vays to use tiieoretical insights to erthance language 
ler ;ng for timt diildren of eadi dassroom* 

FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What can tiie dementary school foreign knguage teacher do to create a 
dassroom dimate Aat promotes language acquisition? Identify specific 
actions and tedmiques Aat will be helpful. 

2. How can tiie teacher plan a lesson to make sure tiie language presented 
wiD be co mp rehensible to tfie students? How csn the dassroom environ* 
merit oontribute to comprehension? 

S. Howmi^tanav-''*«iessofcurrenttf)eoriesofbrainfunctioninginflir^^ 

how you plan a ^ jusgedass? 
C au)oseatopicoraIesson(sudiasanima]<' foods, geognphy) that could 
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be of interest to children at several age levels and explain how you would 
approadt it differently at each of three different levels: 

a. Kindergarten 

b. Grades 

c. Grade 6 or 7 
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PARTI 

FIRST LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
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ACTIVITY 1 

Caregiver Speech - Rrst language development 

As you have just seen in the video program, caregiver speech plays an important 
role in both first and second language acquisition. Caregivers and second/ 
foreign language teachers have been observed modifying their speech with young 
children and students. The characteristics of caregiver speech include: 

0 slower rate of speech; simpler vocabulary and sentence 

structure than in normal speech with adults 
0 reference to "the here and now" 
0 emphasis on meaning over fomi 
0 extension and elaboration 

1 . Review the portion of the video program which highlights caregiver speech 
during the interaction between the mother and her child. Note the examples 
given for each of the characteristics of caregiver speech. 

Now, eavesdrop on a caregiver and a young child interacting to see if you can 
identify other examples of the four characteristics of caregiver speech 
highlighted in the program. If you don't know anyone with younger children, 
you might observe common, everyday exchanges that may contain examples of 
caregiver speech in a kindergarten or preschool class, a toy store, a library, a 
grocery store checkout line, or a restaurant. 

2. Read and discuss a simple story in English with a younger child (5 years old 
or younger). Did you find yourself using caregiver speech? If so, why do you 
think you are adjusting your speech? Did anyone have to tell you how to do it? 
If you didn't find yourself adjusting your speech, why not? 
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ACTIVITY 1 - continued 

Caregiver Speech • First ia guage deveic -nent 

Do your answers to any of these questions point to a rationale for using 
caregiver speech with younger children and students in elementary foreign 
language immersion classrooms? 
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PARTE 

SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
Caregiver Speech 
Comprehensible Input 
Contextualized Language 
Stretch Language 
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Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

In Activity 1 , you examined the four characteristics of caregiver speech and 
their role in first language acquisition. Caregiver speech has the same four 
characteristics in the foreign language classroom, and continues to play a role 
as students' proficiency in the second/foreign language grows. Teachers whose 
students have little experience in the second language will use language that 
contains all four characteristics of caregiver speech, with special emphasis on 
focusing on the here and now and simplification of language. Teachers whose 
students have more experience in the second/foreign language tend to focus on 
extension and elaboration to stretch students' language. Thus, while caregiver 
speech initially may be slower and simpler than everyday speech among adults, 
it is important for caregivers to adjust their language to their students' prowing 
proficiency. Instead of simplifying their vocabulary and syntax, teachers of 
more proficient students use more refined and more specific vocabulary, and 
tend to use more complex and diverse structures. This elaboration of language is 
important for the continued growth of students' language skills. 

On the following page, is a list of the four characteristics of caregiver speech 
with examples you might observe in a Grade 1 class where students have limited 
proficiency in the foreign language. Compare these with examples given from a 
Grade 6 class where students have more experience in the second language. 
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ACTIVITY 2 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 



Focus on the here and now 



Slower and simpler 



Grade 1 

During a sodal studies lesson from the unit 'People Need 
Shelter,* the teacher shows students a model of an 
apartment building and a model of a single family dwelling, 
as examples of shelters students identified in the 
schoors neighbortiood . She compares the two models 
ftaying,*Thts is a house and this is an apartment building, 
isn't it Let* s look at the house and the apartment 
building. How are they the same and how are they 
different? Both the house and the apartment building have 
windows (pointing them out on the models). The apartment 
building ts tall and the house is short (pointing out the 
height on each model). 

During a social studies lesson from the unit on Ancient 
Egypt, as the teacher demonstrates how to construct an 
illustrated time line organized around important nances In 
Egyptian history, she points to several illustrations in a 
laxt saying, "Here is a picture of Alexander the Great 
and one of Cleopatra. You can use these to make your 
group's illustratk)ns for the time line. What are some 
other msources for illustrations that you can use?" 

Grade 1 

During a discussion about different types of sl^lters, the 
teacher states, *ljet*s review. Schools are shelters, 
Jit2CUifi& are shelters, and garages are shelters.' 
(underlined words indicate moie emphasis and carefully 
articulated words). 

Grade 6 

During a discussk>n about the occupations that were 
important in Ancient Egypt, ttie teacher states, i nis is 
a pcture of c ':^sbs. working in the tenple. Notice his 
tools: as&du»andQaB^ai&.* 

(underiined words indicate more emphasis and carefully 
articulated words) 
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ACTIVITY 2 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

Focus on meaning over fonn Grade 1 

During a discussion about different types of shelters, a 
student describes a library as, 'Library... stories and iots 
of books.* The teacher accepts this definition, restating 
it. niiat's right, a library Is a shelter that has many 
books." 

Grade 6 

During a discussion about the important role of social 
structure in Ancient Egyptian villages, a student states, 
'Noblemen are most Important as officials in Ancient 
Egypt." The teacher accepts this statement as factually 
correct, festatir>g it: "You're right. Noblemen were 
important officials in Ancient Egypt's social structure.' 

Extension and expansion Grade 1 

During a discussion about different types of shelters, a 
student says, "You know, the place where they have 
trucks for fires." 

The teacher replies, "Oh yes, the fire station is a shelter. 
They have fire engines, and firemen and special equipment 
for putting out fires.* 

Grade 6 

During a discussbn about the different social strata of 
Ancient Egyptian society and their responsibilities,a 
student says. "One of the governor's jobs was to check up 
on those ditches, you know the ones that the farmers 
used to send water around." The teacher replies, 'Do you 
mean the irrigation ditches?" Student. " Yes. irrigation 
ditches.* Teacher, "OK, the governor was responsibie for 
checking on the irrigation ditches, but why? Why 
were the irrigation ditches so important? What was their 
tunclion?" 
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ACTIVITY 2 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 



1 . If possible, observe an immersion class and note examples of each of the four 
characteristics of caregiver speech. 

GRADE 

Caregiver Speech £xfimcl£ 
Focus on the here and now 

Slower and simpler 

Focus on meaning over form 

Extension and expansion 



2. Imagine that you are teaching a social studies lesson to a Grade 1 class 
from the unit 'People Need Clothing.' tn your immersion language, note on the 
following page a possible example for each of the four characteristics of 
caregiver speech and how it would help students grasp the meaning of what 
you are saying. In this particular lesson, you are describing a winter day to 
students. After you present students with a collection of ctothes, they will 
choose appropriate items to dress themselves on a winter day for school. 
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ACTIVITY 2 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

GRADE 

Caregiver Speech Example 

Focus on the here and now 
Slower and simpler 
Focus on meaning over form 
Extension and expansion 



3. Now, let's think about how these four categories of caregiver speech might 
be used in an upper-grade classroom. Imagine that you are teaching a social 
studies lesson to a Grade 6 class from the unit "Mediterranean Studies, 
Ancient Egypt." In this particular lesson, you are describing products of the 
Ancient Egyptian economy. Specifically, the surplus goods in Ancient Egypt 
that you present to the class might include pottery, furniture, wool, glass, 
jewelry, linen, and ivory; and goods needed from Egyptian trading partners 
might include grain, tools, sheep, cloth, fish, marble, gold, and lumber. In 
your immersion language, how would you use caregiver speech to help 
students grasp the meaning of what you are saying? Try to identify an 
example for each of the four categories of caregiver speech. Note your 
examples on the following page. 
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ACTIVITY 2 - continued 

Caregiver Speech • Second language acquisition 

GRADE 

Caregiver Speech E2£ami2l£ 
GRADE 

Focus on the here and now 
Slower and simpler 
Focus on meaning over form 
Extension and expansion 
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ACTIVITY 3 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Contextualized language 

What is context and why is it important to second/foreign language learners? 
Context is the setting that surrounds language which may include both linguistic 
and/or physical dues about what is being communicated. These clues support 
the meaning of a message. Physical clues include real objects and 
representations of objects (e.g., pictures) which are directly or indirectly 
referred to by a speaker When teachers refer to physical clues, beginning 
students usually are able to understand what the teacher is saying. Linguistic 
clues are contained in the message and make the meaning more precise. 
Linguistic clues are primarily useful to students who have some proficiency in 
the second language. 

When language is contextualized by support from many physical clues it is 
usually understood by students who have little second language proficiency. 
Decontextualized language is language which is not supported by clues available 
to the listener. An example of contextualized language in a beginning immersion 
classroom during a social studies lesson would be a teacher pointing to a 
collection of "goods" (a small scale model of a car, a pair of shoes, and a vacuum 
cleaner) saying, "These items-the car, the shoes, and the vacuum cleaner- are 
things that we can buy (teacher displays money). We call them 'goflds "' In 
contrast, an example of decontextualized language in the same situation might 
be when the teacher says, "Gars, shoes, and vacuum cleaners are things that we 
can buy. We call them 'goods.'" The teacher in the second example has not made 
available to students any clues that support the meaning of what is being said. 
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ACTIVITY 3 - continued 

Caregiver Speech • Second language acquisition 
Contextualized language 

Think about your experiences in acquiring another language. When you are just 
beginning to learn a language, the a\'ailability of physical clues usually makes 
messages understandable and also helps you make yourself understood more 
easily. When only linguistic clues are available, understanding messages is more 
difficult, if not impossible, in contrast, when discussing a topic in a language in 
which you have a high level of proficiency, linguistic clues are usually sufficient 
for you to understand what someone is saying. 

Contextualized language in elementary foreign language immersion classrooms 
means use of clues that are either physical or linguistic in nature. Beginning 
students rely heavily on physical clues to support the meaning of what you're 
saying. That is, you, the teacher must provide students with multiple 
opportunities to match what they hear with what they see. When deciding on the 
need for use of contextualized language with upper elementary students, careful 
assessment of students' level of language proficiency and their ^"niliarity with 
concepts being taught Is critical. These two factors will help you determine 
how many physical clues and how many linguistic clues more proficient students 
will need to have sufficient context for understanding. 
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ACTIVITY 3 - continued 

Caregiver Speech • Second language acquisition 
Contextualized language 

The immersion classroom must be equipped with many real objects, and 
representation of objects (e.g., pictures). Linguistic clues should also be 
exploited to reinforce and recycle language previously learned. For example, a 
Grade 1 teacher describing different types of clothing, might show a pair of 
pants and say, "These are pants," (showing the item). "They are just like shorts,' 
(previously learned vocabulary) "except they have 'long legs'," (previously 
learned vocabulary, reinforced with a gesture). "Pants don't have short legs, 
like the shorts." 

immersion teachers must take every opportunity available to make sure that 
communications are "placed" within the available context so that students 
understand both the concept being taught and the language being used to 
communicate the concept. A kindergarten teacher introducing students to the 
concepts of "big" and "small" must be sure to use consistently the same two 
words for "big" and "small" and to provide multiple examples of the same two 
items in a big and small format. A series of objects might include a big car and 
a small car; a big ball and a small ball; and a big shoe and a small shoe. 

The following exercises have been selected to help you determine the extent to 
which contextualized language might be needed in a variety of situations. 
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ACTIVITY 3 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Contextuaiized language 

la. Imagine that you are in a foreign country. Your proficiency level with the 
country's primary language is minimal. You want to make an 
appointment to see a doctor. You can either make your appointment by 
telephone or you can walk down the street and make the appointment in 
person. Which way would you make your appointment? Why? 

1 b. One evening, in the same country, as you are dining alone in a 

restaurant, you begin to eavesdrop on two conversations. You are able 
to understand that conversation number one is about nuclear physics; 
conversation number two is a^out a film that you recently saw. Which 
conversation would be easier to follow? Why? Can you identify the 
reasons why you think that one conversation would be easier for you to 
understand than the other? 

1c. * he same evening, as choices of entertainment, you can either listen to 
a radio broadcast of a play or go see a film. W^'^h one v/ould you select? 
Why? 

2. As an immersion teacher, your use of contextualizeL .^inguage is critical to 
students' understanding. Langs; qge in schools is dc dly tied to the 
curriculum and thus, as stu^ftnts '^'ogre: i from grade to grade, language 
bea s increasingly comp.dx, more abstract ard potentially less tied to 
physical, contextual clues. Kee: in mind that beginning students require 



ACTIVITY 3 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Contextual ized language 

primarily physical clues to understand language while more proficient students 
may benefit from a mixture of linguistic clues and physical clues in order to 
understand. Select one of the performance objectives below, or substitute a 
performance objective from your local school district's curriculum. First, list 
the language (vocabulary, expressions, and functions) you will need to teach 
these concepts. Then indicate how you will support the meaning of the 
language you will use. 



Grade 1 social studies unit: PEOPLE AS PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 
Performance objective: Differentiate between needs and wants. 



Grade 5 'iocial studies unit: THIRTEEN COLONIES BECOME A NATION 
Performance objective: List the main ideas expressed in the Declaration 

of Independence 
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ACTIVITY 4 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Comprehensible Input 

Comprehensible input refers to messages that are understandable by the 
listener. Krashen states, "The crucial question [is]: How do we acquire? The 
best hypothesis now, the one that fits the data the most accurately, is that we 
acquire in just one way-by understanding messages or by obtaining 
comprehensible input. More specifically, we acquire a new rule by understanding 
messages that contain this new rule. This Is done with the aid of extralinguistic 
context, knowledge of the world, and our previous linguistic competence." 
(Krashen, Stephen D. Inquiries & Insights . Hayward, CA.: Janus Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1985, page 9.) He further states, "...we acquire by understanding language 
that is "a little beyond" our current level of competence. ... (In more formal 
terms, if an acquirer is at stage / in acquisition, he can progress to stage i + 1 
by understanding input at that level of complexity.)." (Krashen, Stephen D. 
Second Lanpuaae Acquisition and Second Language Learning. Elmsford. NY: 
Pergamon Press, 1981, Page 102-103). 

Lefs examine Krashen's formula "i + 1". The "i" is the level of understanding at 
which the student is now and the "+1" is language that is just a bit above the 
student's present level. As a teacher, your use of physical clues (such as real 
objects and representations of objects such as pictures) helps make language 
more understandable to students. Your use of language that is just a bit above 
students' present level provides motivation and opportunity for growth as 
students "stretch" to understand. 
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ACTIVITY 4 - continued 

Caregiver Speech > Second language acquisition 
Comprehensible Input 

The use of contextualized language is a critical element in providing 
comprehensible input as you use language that is just a bit beyond students' 
level of understanding, or at the "+ 1" level. Without context you will run the 
r\sk of students not understanding or misunderstanding your communications. 

1 . Reflect on your experiences as a foreign language learner. What helps you 
understand when someone speaks a language you don't know well? What 
makes it harder for you to understand? 

2. Review the two versions of the Farsi lesson presented in the video program. 
Note below the differences between Farsi lesson 1 and lesson 2. What helped 
you to understand what the lesson was about? Be sure to observe and note 
specific teacher techinques as you review these lessons. If possible, 
discuss your observations with your colleagues. 

Lesson 1 Lesson 2 



3. Thinking about comprehensible input, take a moment to consider the 
situations listed below. Assume each of them is conducted in a language 
in which you have limited proficiency. As a foreign language leamer with 
limited proficiency, note which ones would t>e most comprehensible for 
you. Which ones would be most difficult for you to understand? Rate each 
situation using the scale of 1 through 4, found on the following page. 



ACTIVITY 4 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Comprehensible input 

Isvery easy to understand 
2ssoinewhat easy to understand 
Ssdifficutt to understand 
4=very difficult to understand 

How could you modify those situations that you judge "very difficult to 

understand" so that that they are more comprehensible? If possible, 

discuss your ratings with a colleague. 

0 ^Attending a live debate between two members of a 

governing body of a foreign country 
0 Participating in a guided tour of a museum that highlights 

well-known artists from the 19th century 

0 Going shopping with a friend for a birthday present 

0 Preparing a meal with a friend 

0 Buying a train ticket at the station 

0 Requesting specific time schedules for travel via 

public transportation by telephone 
0 A ttending a play 

0 A ttendino a lecture on a topic you know well 

0 A ttending a lecture on a topic you don't know well 

0 Participating in a cooking lesson 

0 ^Viewing a film on airplane engine repair 

0 Learning how to play a new card game 
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ACTIVITY 4 -continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Comprehensible input 



4. Think about possible classroom situations in a beginning immersion class. 
What kinds of things will you need to communicate to students (e.g.. 
guidelines for homework, fire drill procedures, the concept of rhythm)? 
Note below how easy or difficult you think each situation is to understand. 

o Very easy to understand 



o Somewhat easy to understand 



o Difficult to understand 



o Very difficult to understand 
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PART in 

SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
Output 
Test Hypotheses 
Encourage Speak^.^g 
Role of Grammar Instruction 
Role of Error Correction 
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ACTIVITY 5 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

Modeling more sophisticated language to stretch students* language 

As you examine the characteristics and role of caregiver speech in second 
language acquisition, you will want to keep in mind that your speech will change 
as students gain more experience with the second/foreign language. That is, as 
students become more proficient in the language, you will be adjusting vour 
language or vour input to the age and language skills of your students. 

When considering how best to "stretch" student language skills, it is important 
to recall Krashen's definition of comprehensible input and his formula "i + r, 
as discussed in Activity 4, page 65. Krashen's formula is another way of 
describing elaboration of language. 

Two considerations that will help you provide students with comprehensible 
input and promote continued language growth are: 

0 the students* level of understanding of the foreign language 
0 your use of language that is just a bit beyond students' level of 
understanding 

Your use of increasingly refined vocabulary and increasinc ^omplex sentence 
structures will provide students with a more sophisticated language model. 
Your language model will provide students with the tools to use the same or 
similar language. 
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ACnviTY 5 - continued 

Caregiver Speecii - Second language acquisition 

Modeling more sophisticated language to stretch students' language 

Keep in mind that natural, spontaneous speech is an important aspect of all 
elementary foreign language immersion classrooms. However, teachers whose 
students have little experience in the second language tend to use simpler 
vocabulary and shorter, simpler sentences than do teachers whose students have 
more experience in the second language. 



Let's contrast the use of simple vocabulary with the use of more refined 
vocabulary. In most cases, as a teacher of students new to a foreign language, 
you would probably use the word "dog" to refer to all dogs, unless special 
circumstances, such as a story, require the use of a more specialized name of a 
particular breed of dogs. As a teacher whose students have more foreign 
language experience, you would tend to use the names of specif ic breeds of dogs. 
As another example -f the use of simple versus refined vocabulary, let's 
consider a social studies lesson. During a discussion with students new to a 
foreign language about where food comes from, you would talk about "farming 
and farms." In contrast, during a discussion about food sources during colonial 
times with more proficient studente, you would talk about the role of 
"subsistence agriculture." 




ACTIVITY 5 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

Modeling more sophisticated language to stretch students' language 



Lef s compare the use of short and simple sentences with the use of more 
complex sentences. During a science lesson with students new to a 
second/foreign language, you would use simple sentences to describe and to 
compare objects that float and objects that sink. During such a lesson your 
exchanges with students might include statement and questions such as: 



"Lookatthe branch." 
"Does it float?" 
"Does it sink?" 
"Yes, it floats." 

"Why do you think it floats?" or "Why?" 
"Is it heavy?" 
"Is it light?" 



In a class where students are more proficient in the second/foreign language, 
you would use more complex sentence structure to observe and to define 
chemical changes. For example, during a Grade 5 science lesson, your exchanges 
with students might include statements and questions such 

"Who can describe what happened to the nail in the 
bowl of water on day 4 of the investigation?" 

"The reddish-brown substance in the water is called rust or 
iron oxide." 

"Iron oxide is the scientific term for rust." 
"What do you think caused the change in the nail?" 
"Can someone formulate a hypothesis about how or why this 
change came about?" 
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ACnVfTY 5 - continued 

caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 
Modeling more sophisticated language to f retch students' language 

The following activities have been designed to involve you in thinking about the 
importance of your role as you model different types of language for students 
and different ways to stretch students' language. 

1 . Imagine that your Grade 1 students have limited proficiency in the 

second language. The science unit for the the month of October focuses on 
"Matter." The objective states that students will be able to identify 
differences between living and nonliving things. On page 75 is a list of 
possible language you might use while teaching this unit. Keeoing in mind 
that simpler vocaoulary and sentences are used most frequently with 
beginning students, mark a plus (+) next to statements that you believe 
would be best to use with Grade 1 students and a minus (•) next to 
statements that you could use, b^t which might be too abstract or 
sophisticated f^r students new to the second language. As you m^ke your 
S6 jctions, make a mental note of your reasons for each selection. If 
possible, discuss your choices with a colleague. 
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ACTIVITY 5 - continued 

Caregiver Speech - Second language acquisition 

Modeling more sophisticated language to stretch students' language 



Living things need food 

Living things must take in or make food to maintain 
systems 

Living things need oxygen 

Living things must have oxygen in order to support the 
various cell structures and systems that comprise the 
organism 

Living things reproduce 

Reproduction is part of the life cycle and helps to assure 
continuation of the species 
Living things grow 

Living things pass through various stages of growth and 
development as they mature 
Living things die 

Living things die when the life cycle is complete 
Some living things can move by themselves 
Some living things have the capacity to move. The type 
of locomotion is determined by physical characteristics 
and is often influenced by the environment inhabited by 
a particular creature 
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ACTIVITY 6 
Student output - Second language acquisition 
Opportunities for students to test hypotheses about how the second 
language works 

Students develop understanding of the immersion language because you, the 
teacher, surround them with contextualized language or comprehensible input. 
Because understanding is not enough, students must be given many opportunities 
to try out their new language. 

As students try different ways of communicating in their new language, they are 
testing out their hypotheses about how they think the language works. A student 
with limited proficiency might pronounce the words "bus stop" with a Spanish 
accent because she is hypothesizing that "bus stop" is a cognate. Students' 
hypothesis testing is part of a process called the negotiation of meaning. 
This process is one by which participants in an interaction arrive at 
understanding through a variety of communication strategies. Negotiation of 
meaning in the classroom is when teachers and students work together to make 
sure they unaerstand each other. It's the give and take as they ask each other 
questions, discuss ideas, and share their thoughts. Students need as many 
opportunities as possible to talk in the second/foreign langu^:e classroom 
negotiating the meaning of what they want to say and practicing how to say it. 
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ACTIVITY 6 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Students need opportunities to test hypotheses 3 find out how 

language works 

As students begin to express their ideas, thoughts, and questions in the second 
language, they are testing their hypotheses about how they think the language 
worics. Your direct and indirect feedback about how weil you understand their 
communications, lets students know if their hypotheses about the language are 
accurate. Direct feedback to students may take the form of a statement such as, 
"I don't understand you," accompanied by gestures and a facial expression that 
also communicate your lack of understanding. This feedback may result in a 
student showing you an object, a picture, or making a gesture to help you 
understand. You can ^en model the language the student was searching for. 
Students come to realize that their hypothesis about how to say "bus stop," for 
example, needs revising to "parada de autobus." 

Indirect feedback may consist of your inappropriate action or response, letting 
the student know that what he said was not what he thought he said. For 
example, imagine that in reply to your question, "Where is the stapler?" a 
studftnt replies, "On the desk." As you walk towards your desk, the student says, 
"No, 5f s over there." (pointing to the bookshelf). You would probably comment, 
"Oh, you mean the bookshelf~not the desk." Your movement towards the desk 
would be the indirect feedback that let this student know that the wrong word 
for "bookshelf had been used. Your use of the correct word for "bookshelf" will 
provide i''"»ut to the students so that they may revise their hypothesis about how 
to say "bc^^Kshelf." Classmates, as well as other speakers of the second language 
p.ay a similar role in providing direct and indirect feedback to students' 
hypotheses testing in their new language. 
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ACTIVITY 6 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Students need o; portunities to test hypotheses to find out how 

language works 

The following exercises have been designed to provide you with opportunities to 
reflect on classroom activities that promote opportunities for students to test 
hypotheses and to negotiate the meaning of what they are trying to communicate. 

1 - As students make more and more of an effort to communicate in the second 
language, your role as a sensitive listener is an important factor in providing 
students with additional opportunities to talk in class. As a sensitive 
listener your understanding and expansion of students' communications may 
be expanded through thoughtful use of: 

0 questions 

0 meaning checks (Pointing to a picture, the teacher says, ''When you 
say "animal," do you mean that you think this brown dog is the one 
that ate the steak?) 

0 requests for clarification (Pointing to a picture, the teacher says, 
"Which dog do you mean, the brown one or the black one?") 

Your use of questions, meaning checks, and requests for clarification will 
encourage students to make the meaning of what they are tr> ing to say more 
precise. 
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ACTIVITY 6 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Students need opportunities to test hypotheses to find out how 

language works 



Consider the following two teacher-student interactions. Vi/hich of the 
two teachers uses questions, meaning checks, and requests for 
clarification more effectively to encourage students' language use? 



Exchange 1 : 
Teacher 1 : 



Student: 
Teacher 1 : 

Exchange 2: 

Teacher 2: 



Student: 
Teacher 2: 
Student: 

Teacher 2: 



Student: 
Teacher 2: 

Student: 



Lets review our discussion about dairy products from 
yesterday. Who would like to show me a picture of a dairy 
product?" 

(pointing to picture of a cow): "Cow." 
"No, Ann, a cow is not a dairy product." 



Let* s review our discussion about dairy products from 
yesterday. Who would like to show me a picture of a dairy 
product?" 

(pointing to picture of a cow): "Cow." 
"Oh, do you mean that the cow gives us milk?" 
"Yes...gives us milk." (Student has repeated this sentence 
fragment spontaneously, not at the teacher's request.) 
"Sam is right! The cow gives us milk. Now where should we 
place the picture of the milk-in the circle labeled DAIRY 
PRODUCTS or in the circle labeled OTHER PRODUCTS? 
(placing picture of milk in the circle labeled DAIRY PRODUCTS) 
"Milk...dairy products." 

(nodding approval)"Milk is a dairy product. Now, where should 
we place the picture of the cow, in the circle labeled DAIRY 
PRODUCTS or in the circle labeled OTHER PRODUCTS?" 
(pointing to the circle labeled OTHER PRODUCTS)"No, dairy 
products." 
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ACTIVITY 6- continued 

Student output * Second language acquisition 

Students need opportunities to test hypotheses to find out how 

language works 

2. Your role as a sensitive listener will also help you informally gather 

information about areas of strong background knowledge and/or particular 
interests of your students. For example, in your Grade 1 class during "Show 
and Tell," you discover that a shy student has an interest in fish, stemming 
from a large fresh water aquarium at home. Or, in your Grade 6 class you 
detect through a student's entries in individual journals and casual 
conversation that an underachieving student has a keen interest and 
extensive knowledge of football. 

Consider several areas of the Grade 1 and Grade 6 curriculum listed below. 
Note ways in which you might use the curriculum to encourage each of these 
students to increase oral and written participation in class. Think about 
how and when you might model language related to their interests for them 
and then provide opportunities for them to use language tapping their 
background knowledge. 



GRADE 1 

READING 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
Experience stories 
Short narratives 
Folk tales 
Experience reports 



Living/nonliving 
RxxJ 

Aquarium 
Simple food chain 



mm 

Counting and graphs 
Concepts of addition and 
subtraction 

Measurement - length and 
weight 

Problem solving 
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ACTlvmr 6 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Students need opportunities to test hypotheses to find out how 

language works 



GRADE 6 

Short narratives 
Novels 
LjBgends 
Textbook and 

tradebook prose 
Reference, news 

and feature articles 
Advertisements 
Game directions 
Directk)ns for filling 

out forms 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
Mediterranean Civiltzations: 
Egypt, Greece, Rome 
Africa 



MATH 

Whole number 
operations 
Ratios 

Geometry and 

measurement 
Decimal fractions 
Fractions and 

percent 
Multiplying 

fractk>ns, area. 

and geometry 
Data analysis 
Number relationships 
Common and decimal 

fracttons 

Solving problems 



3a; Prefabricated language is language that provides students with needed 
"tools" to enter more easily into conversations as students test their 
hypotheses about the foreign language. One type of prefabricated language 
consists of v/hole expressions that may be used in a variety of situations 
to manage a conversation. For example, when students use an expression 
such as "i dcnl understand.", they may be trying to let you know that you 
may be: 

0 talking too fast 

0 using language that is too abstract, that is, language not 

supported by physical duos 
0 presenting a concept in an unclear fashion 
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ACTIVmr 6 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisitior 

Students need opportunities to test hypotheses to find out how 

language works 



As students develop a repertoire of prefabricated language, they will have 
the tools with which to speak more easily and perhaps more willingly in 
class. Can you think of other expressions such as "i don*t understand,** that 
students could use to manage conversations in the foreign language? 



3b. Prefabricated language is also language that students may transfer from one 
situation to another such as question starters. Some examples are: 

May I go to ? Please pass me the . 

Est-ce que je peux aller a ? Passe-moi un , s'il 

te plait. 

^Puedo ir a ? Pasame un , 

por favor. 



Make a list of other examples of prefabricated language in your immersion 
language that students might transfer easily to a variety of situations. If 
possible, compare your examples with colleagues who teach in the same 
immersion language. 
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ACTIVITY 7 
Student output - Second language acquisition 
The role of grammar instruction 

Research studies indicate that immersion is a very effective method of teaching 
a second/foreign language. In fact, immersion students achieve a higher level 
of foreign language proficiency than students studying a foreign language 
through any other approach. However, students do make errors, many of which 
are not the kind that would be made by native speakers. Research results 
indicate that while immersion students develop native-like comprehension 
skills (listening and reading), their productive skills (speaking and writing) are 
not native-like. 

These results heighten the importance of deciding how you wili make decisions 
about the role of grammar instruction in your immersion classroom. Should 
there be grammar instruction in immersion classrooms? If so, what is the best 
way to go about teaching grammar? In the course of students* elementary school 
career, when is the best time to teach grammar? What is the best way to teach 
grammar-in isolation or in conjunction with other areas of the curriculum? 

These are questions that you will face in your classroom on a daily basis. While 
there is disagreement among the experts about what exactly i£ the role of 
grammar instruction, most teachers agree that it is necessary to instruct 
students in how the language works. 




ACTIVITY 7 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of grammar Instruction 

While no research studies provide definitive answers to these questions, some 
immersion program experiences seem to indicate that certain approaches to 
teaching grammar appear to produce better results than others. 

Sc-ne school districts have developed a foreign language/arts curriculum that 
outlines when to teach which language structures. This curriculum provides 
guidelines for teachers to consult at different levels of instruction. It puts in 
place a foreign language/arts strand that promotes students' continuous 
development of linguistic tools for listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
The availability of a foreign language art^ curriculum, taught with and through 
other 8'6as of the curriculum, is an effective way to integrate two areas of the 
curriculum. Grammar points are made more mea ..ngful as they are tied to 
understanding and expression of ideai^ in a meaningful context. 

Let's take a look at an example of how the foreign language curriculum might be 
integrated with instruction in another area of the curriculum. Imagine that you 
and your Grade 5 class ar-. developing a timeline in social studies to sequence 
important events that led to the American Revolution. As you are planning, you 
note that the language/arts guidel es suggest that students in Grade 4 worked 
extensively on the formation and utilization of the simple past verb tense, in 
Grade 'ou note that you will working extensiv*?ly with s -dents on the use 
of the irfect verb tense. Y .. recall that as yr d your class began to 
sequence and record events on the time line, moc. siudents were using the 
simple past tense most of the time, even though they use the imperfect tense 
easily during conversation. 
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ACTIVITY 7 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of grammar instruction 

During the social studies lessons, as you continue to work on the time line, you 
begin to draw students' attention to the different uses of the two verb tenses. 
You also integrate instruction about formation and use of these two verb tenses 
during science, reading/language arts, and mathematical problem solving. As 
you integrate this grammar instruction with other subjects, students will have 
access to language models that they may begin to copy and use. The various 
areas of the curriculum will provide you with multiple opportunities to help 
students differentiate meaning expressed by each verb tense. Students will also 
be encouraged to begin to use these two tenses as they discuss and write about 
different topics. 

Whatever your decisions about the role of grammar Instruction, It Is a topic that 
must be discussed and decided on by your local school district in order to 
develop a plan of action and to have a clear statement of policy. 

The following activities have been designed to approximate situations that you 
may encounter in an immersion classroom. They may help you to reflect on what 
decisions you would make about the role of grammar instmction. 
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ACTIVITY 7 -continued 

Student output • Second language acquisition 

The role of grammar instruction 

1 . Identify a grammar point that you may have to teach or review with your 
Grade 3 class. Examine the two approaches listed below and choose one that 
you would probably use in your class because it most closely approximates 
what you consider to be the most effective approach to teaching this grammar 
point. 

a) Demonstrate to students the grammar point that you have 
selected by presenting students with model sentences that 
reflect the grammar point. Ask students to complete a series 
of sentences that will require applying this grammar 

point. Ask students to compare their sentences with those of 
a partner. As the partners are verifying their answers, they 
should note why they selected the answers noted on their papers. 

b) During a social studies lesson, display a short paragraph on the 
overhead projector that reviews some aspect of life in modem 
day Ghana. Assuming that many examples of the grammar point 
that you wish to teach/review are evident in this paragraph isk 
students to help you identify these examples. Make a list 
sentences in which the grammar point is present and guide 
students to arrive at some general rules for appropriate use 

of this grammar point 

Review the ideas presented in the paragraph and ask students to 
work in pairs and to write two summary statements of the ideas 
presented. Ask students to pay particular attention to the 
highlighted grammar poir: as they write their summaries. As 
a class, review several of the summary statements, drawing 
students' £::ention to both the summary and to the grammar point 
in the summary statements. 

Can you think of another approach to teaching this grammar point? 



ACTIVITY 7 -continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of grammar instruction 

2. During a post-observation conference, your principal, who speaks the 
immersion language, asks you to describe your approach to teaching 
grammar to students. Using the example that you selected from the 
previous exercise, explain your approach and rationale to your principal. 
Discuss your approach with a colleague if possible. 

3. During a parent-teacher conference, parents ask you to explain how their 
child will leam the grammar of the immersion language. These parents 
studied a language in high school through a grammar translation approach, 
but they did not enjoy learning a language taught this way. Explain to these 
parents how you are providing grammar instruction to their child. Compare 
your response with that of your colleagues, if possible. 
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ACTIVITY 

Student output - Second language acquisition 
The role of error correction 



8 



The role of error correction is another question that you will face in your 
classroom on a daily basis. Error correction and its role in the process of second 
language acquisition is another area where there is disagreement among the 
experts. Some researchers believe that error correction is not necessary and 
that immersion students will learn the correct forms of the language through 
exposure to foreign language models. Other experts disagree. They feel that 
immersion students' language development reaches a plateau unless students' 
errors are corrected. Researchers of this opinion note that unless corrected, 
students' errors become "fossilized" and are very difficult to change later. 

What's the best approach to dealing with errors made by students in the 
classroom? Do you correct them all? Do you focus your efforts on only a few 
errors? Do you correct errors as students are making them? Or do you 
emphasize correct usage later? Do you teach students correct language usage in 
isolation from other subjects? Or do you integrate teaching of correct language 
usage with the teaching of other subjects? While there are no research studies 
that provide definitive answers to these questions, some immersion program 
experiences indicate that certain approaches to error correction seem to produce 
better results than others. 



ACTIVITY 8 • continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of error correction 

In the video program, the following guidelines are suggested for deciding on how 
best to approach the question of error correction: 

0 Does the error interfere with communication? 
0 Is the error widespread among students? 
0 Will error correction lead to instruction of a specific language 
structure? If so, Is this structure easily generalized to other 
situations? (For example: in French, noun/adjective agreement 
in number and gender could be easily generalized. In contrast, 
emphasizing that "pants" is a singular noun, "un pantalon" has very 
limited possibility to t>e generalized.) 
0 Is the language concept simple or complex? (An example of a 
simple language concept in French is that most adjectives are 
made feminine by adding "e" to the masculine form. In contrast, 
use of the con'ect verb tense in a sentence with an "if" clause is a 
much more complicated concept.) 
0 Will it take students a great deal of time to leam the concept? 
(Consider the example cited in the preceding point. Compare the 
amount of time that it probably would take students to first grasp 
and then apply adjective agreement as opposed to understanding 
and use of the correct verb tense in a sentence with an "if" clause. 
Which concept would be more difficult for stuaents to learn and 
to apply during a conversation or writing assignment in their 
foreign language?) 

ss 
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ACTIVITY 8 - continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of error correction 

Once you've decided how you'll approach error correction in your immersion 
classroom, you'll want to think about a rationale to share with colleagues, 
administrators, and parents. You'll also want to be sure to remain current on the 
most recent research studies so that you may consider new information as soon 
as it is published. 



Keeping these guidelines in mind, how would you approach error correction in the 
following situations? 



1 . At the beginning of the day, during roll call, a Grade 1 student tells you what 
she did last night, saying, "We go store. Mommy, sister and me go store. We 
have fun. We buyed 2 shirt." Select from the three possibilities below how 

you would respond: 

^A. "No, Ann, you should say, "We went to the store. My 

mommy, my sister and I went to the store. We had fun. 
We bought 2 shirts, (underlining indicates emphasis 
added.) You continue, "Class, let's repeat with Ann, 'We 
jfiSOlto the store, (pause so class may repeat) My 
mommy, my sister and I went to the store, (pause) We had 
fun. (pause) We tzQUObl 2 shirts, (pause)" 

^B. "No, Anne, you should say, 'We went to the store. My 

mommy, my sister and I went to the store. We had fun. W 
We bough t 2 shirts. Would you please repeat it correctly, 
Anne?" 

^C. "Oh, you went to the store with your mother and your 

sister? You had a good time? What colors were the two 
shirts you bought at the store?" (To help student get 
started, you provide the following verbal prompt.) "The 
shirts are..." 

Anne: The shirts are green, red." 
If you selected "C" would you ever want to "correct" these errors? How would 
you do it? 
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ACTIvmr 8 • continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

The role of error correction 

2. During a Grade 5 science lesson, a student offers the following description 
about changes that he observed when you nnixed baking soda and vinegar 
together: "It explode out of cup. Not like bomb, but some little went out of 
cup." In light of the enrors contained in this response, how would you respond 
to this student? It may be helpful for you to try to approximate the student's 
statement in your foreign language, hypothesizing what errors might be 
made. Then, of course, you could also formulate your response in your 
immersion language. 
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PART IV 

SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
Age, Aptitude, Personality, 
and Motivation 
Program Summary 



ACTIVITY 9 
Student output • Second language acquisition 
Age, aptitude, personality, and motivation 

We've discussed a number of elements in the language acquisition process, over 
which you can exercise some degree of control in order to maximize 
opportunities for students to develop language proficiency. For example, you can 
control and adjust caregiver speech and context to meet students' needs. 

There are four student characteristics over which you have little or no control. 
They are age, aptitude, personality, and motivation. And yet, there is no question 
that each plays a role in second language acquisition. Once again, there is some 
debate over exactly what role each of thes;e student characteristics 
plays in second language acquisition. Let's examine some of the issues raised 
and what we know about each of these characteristics. 

The question of at what age is the best to begin study of a foreign language is 
one that has been debated for many years. Research studies show that older 
learners probably leam a foreign language more quickly than younger learners 
(Krashen, Stephen D., Robin C. Scarcellaand Michael H. Long, eds.. Child-Adult 
Differences in Second Language AcQuisition . Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 1982, 
page 161 .) However, studies also show that in the long run, younger learners 
probably learn more foreign language. Additionally, younger learners' 
pronunciation is usually superior to that of older learners. 
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ACnvmr 9 - continued 

Student output - Second language acquisttion 

Age, aptitude, personality, and motivation 

Personality is another student characteristic that may affect students' foreign 
language learning. Observations tell us that extroverted students interact with 
classmates and teachers more often and more easily than introverted students. 
(Wong-Filimore, L. The Second Time Around: Cognitive and Social Structures in 
Second Language Acquisition." Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1976), In other words, extroverted students may get more practice 
using the foreign language. Therefore chances are greater that extroverted 
students may tend to dominate pair and group work as well as classroom 
discussions. You'll want to keep this in mind as you structure group situations 
and seek out ways to encourage and provide equal opportunities for all students 
to participate in class discussions and activities. 

jtitude, defined by Webster as "a natural ability, a capacity for learning," 
(Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary . Merriam-Webster Inc. Springfield, 
MA, 1985, page 98) may also play a role in second/foreign language learning, it 
is important to note however, that research studies show that almost all 
students cir, succeed in immersion classrooms (Cummins, Jim. Bilingualism and 
Special g^jcation: Issues in Assessment and Pedagogy . Clevedon, England: 
Multilingual Matters, 1984, pages 176-177). While some research on second 
language acquisition has found common characteristics shared by successful 
learners, no study has proven cone /ely that these characteristics are 
critical to a student's success in a f jnd/foreign language classroom. 
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ACTIVITY 9 • continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Age, aptitude, personality, and motivation 

Motivation is an important factor as students of any age, aptitude, or personality 
learn a foreign language. Students in immersion classes have a dual motivation 
to learn the foreign language. First, even the youngest immersion students soon 
realize that their Involvement in classroom activities is the key to their 
understanding and expressing themselves In the foreign language. And second, 
students strive to please their teacher. Teacher's positive reinforcement as 
students demonstrate understanding and begin to express themselves in the 
foreign language increases students' motivation. 

To summarize, while you will not have direct control over the age, personality, 
aptitude, or motivation of your students, your awareness of the possible impact 
of each of these factors can help you make important classroom decisions that 
will enhance the classroom learning environment. 

Now lets tum our attention to several exercises that focus on the role of age, 
personality, aptitude, and motivation of your students. 




ACTIVITY 9 - continued 

Student output - Second language acquisition 

Age, aptitude, personality, and motivation 

1 . As you consider your class list to plan for grouping students heterogeneously 
to wotk together, note how you ^ink each of these factors may influence 
your assignment of students to work together. Discuss your thoughts with a 
colleague. 

Age 

Aptitude 

Personality 

Motivation 

2. A Grade 5 student is experiencing difficulties in class. In addition to not 
completing her work, she has begun misbehaving in class. A Grade 2 
colleague has suggested that the two of you arrange a time during the school 
day when the Grade 5 student may come to the Grade 2 class to read to and 
with individual students or small groups of students. Considering age. 
aptitude, motivation and personality, make a list of possible positive and 
negative results. If possible, discuss your list with a colleague. 

Positive results Negative results 

Age 

Aptitude 

Personality 

Motivation 
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ACTIVITY10 
Second Language Acquisition 
Summary 

Listed below are terms that were used either in the video program or the 
Teacher's Activttv Manual . First, try to define each one in your own words 
without going back to the video or the manual. Once you've defined them, 
compare your definition with those presented in the program or the manual. 

Caregiver speech 



Contextualized language 



Comprehensible input 



Output 



Hypothesis testing/Negotiation of meaning 



Prefabricated language 
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Activity 10 - continued 
Second Language Acquisition 
Summary 

Discuss your views o1 the role of each of the following in second language 
acquisition: 

Input 

Output 

Grammar instruction 
Error correction 
Age 

Aptitude 

Personality 

Motivation 

9S 
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